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Mill  margins,  or  the  difference  between  domestic  prices  of  unfinished  cotton 
textiles  and  of  raw  cotton,  have  advanced  to  record  levels  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season,  despite  the  marked  advance  in  cotton  prices.  During  the  period  of 
price  controls,  mill  margins  were  stabilized  around  the  20-cent  level.  With  the 
easing  of  price  controls,  mill  margins  advanced  gradually.  During  the  past  three 
months,  a  sharp  rise  occurred,  due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  price  controls  on  textiles 
and  in  part  to-  the  sharp  drop  in  cotton  prices  in  mid-October.  Current  margins,  if 
maintained,  should  stimulate  capacity  mill  operations,  although  exceptionally  favorable 
margins  have  been  offset  in  part  by  higher  wage  rates  and  other  costs. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMART 


8 


Unit    8  19^  8     15^7  8  Pc 


to 

Item  •  or  base  J  b-  — -5  of 

J  period    ;  Jan.    J    Nov,    J    Dec    '    Jaac  J 

■>                                         i  >                                    C  0  C  ^-w,^ 

Prices  8  g  i 

Middling  15/ 1&- inch,  10  8  j 

markets  ... „ e « . » .  . . . •    a •<» .  :      Cent    s  2^.71       3°»89       32.38       J^SS  129o0 

Fazm,  United  States  co.. eo. »».  S      Cent    8  22.36       29*23       29.§3       29.7*}-  133oO 

Parity  oo.. co,  8      Cent    g  21.95       26.29       26. 4l       26.66  121.5 

Farm,  percentage  of  parity       8  Percent  8  102         111  Ilk         112  10ao8 

Premium  of   1-1/8  inch  over      8  8 
basis  If  8  8 

Memphis  .  ..S     Point  8  190 

Carolina  ttBH  mill    area              Point  8  *f20 

Clothp  17  constructions  ......  8       Cent  8  kjj.OH 

Mill  margin,    17  eonstrucfcionsg       Cent  8  20.68 

Cottonseed,  farm  price  «..<,.., 8    Dollar  8  50.90 

Cottonseed,  parity    •t,.,..,Mi    Dollar  8  39»9° 
Cottonseed,  farm  pcte  of          s  8 

pari  ty  0  cosoooooo»oooooooooe9o  Percent  8  1 27  0  6 
Consumptions                            g  8 
All  kinds  during    month,       s  8 

00  o  o  oc  o  o .  •  o  o « o  t>  *«./....  s  83>0CO  bales8  811.2 

All  kinds  eamulativee  total  g3j£0  bales?  ty*05o0 

All  kinds  per  day9  total  Q..8    Bales    8  36006l 

All  kinds,  annual  rate  40$oo  ffiBSon  bales?  9°  2 
American  Egyptian  eotton9      a  8 

total  oooocoooosc»ooo««eofio8      Sals    0  lg 5 3^ 
A&ericanp  Egyptian,  eumu-       8  8 

latiw   8     Bale   s  10931*J-      5o5^9      ^09S6     5o990  58 

foreign  eotton8    total  0O.,,g     Bale    g  17*599     219900     19*957    239*401  133c0 

3b roign  cotton,  eamalative  .  8     Bale    8  81,983  Ug„55S   109,430  1329  8  31  l62o0 
Stocks,  end  of  months               8  8 

Consuming  establishments  ...83,000  baless  2  ,  3660  3    2,105o7    2,226,3  2,259*0  9! 

Public  storage  and  ©ompressegg^GOD  baless  9  >970o 3   6e212.2   59925o6  5»2^c?  ^2.5 
Total  2/                                8l,pQD  bales 812  ,  336c6    8,317.9    gQ 212. 4  7^3. 7  60o7 

Egyptian  cottons  total  ^2/      g     Bale    8  60,628     53.^867     66^750    68,^15  112eS 
American-Egyptian  eotton9      1  8 

Total  g                               8      Bale    8  2**,^      5o269       7o3^     69^9  26.^ 
Exports s                                 8  8 

All  kinds,  during  month        g^OE  bales8  293,2      ^=1       356.8        j/  Wl65.8 

All  k±ttds0  cumulative  total  82,000 bales 8  1,431.9    1,202*7    lc559.->5        3/  W1^^ 
Imports 8                                     8  8 

All  kinds,  during  month       8  8ip00bales8  11,9        ^7        1^.6        $  7So0 

All  kinds,  cumulative  total  s^OOObalesg  13M       l4l       158.7        j/  5/122.1 
Index  numbers  g                         8  8 

Cotton  consumption  .........  $19  35-^=i®3  138         iSk         ikl        l6l  li607 

Prices  paid,  inter est B  and    §  8 

taxes  00  aJ|o. ........  0|0|o.  ...  SlftiQ-llkJffig  177          212  213        21^  121.5 

l/  Premiss  "for' Middling  1^1/iS'  inchg  based  on  near  active  month  futures  ait  "New  Yorke 

£j  Includes  only  stocks  in  mills  and  public  storage  and  at  compresses. 
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Pecord  mill  margins—  the '  difference  between  raw  cotton,  prices  and  the  price 
of  unfinished  cloth— currently  provide  a  marked  incentive  for  manufacturers  to  con- 
tinue mill  operations  at  near  capacity.     Mill  margins  averaged  51,60  cents  per 
pound  in  January  or  62  percent  of  total  cloth  prices  compared  with  25,93  cents  in 
August  or  43  percent  of  total  cloth  prices.    The  January  rate  is  2g-  times  the  1945-'  ] 
46  season  average,  and  4  times  the  1925-59  average,    .Current  margins  are  exception- 
ally favorable  to  mills  even  "though  wage  rates  and  other  costs  have  increased  during 
the  past  year  or  more,,     Textile  producers  doubtless  are  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
adverse  effects  on  sales  resulting  from  consumer  resistance  to  high  cloth  prices 
■which  permit  such  wide  mill  margins.. 

Domestic' mills  in  January  used  an*  average  of  42,090  bales  of  cotton  per  work- 
ing day,  about"  11  percent'  more  "than  the  De'c"emb'eiv  rate  and  the  highest  rate' for  the 
same  period'  since'  1942,     If  mill  use  during  the  remaining  six  months  continues  at 
the  average  rate  for  the  first  half,  total  consumption  for  the  year  will  ecaal  10,3 
million  bales.     Consumption  could  decline  as  much  as  8  percent  in  the  last  half  and 
total  10  million  bales'  for'  the  year,  S/4  million  more  than  in  1945-46e     If  exports 
total  3  million  baler. /and  imports  200,000,  carry-over  next  August  1  will  be  about  3 
million  bales,  'less'  'than  half  the  carry-over  last  August  1,  and  the  smallest  since 
1929.  '  '  '      '  :  '    \  '  •  •   •   ';        •'      .'  '  . 

Cotton  prices  at  the  10  markets  in  mid-February  had  regained  the  3 -cent  loss 
of  mid-January  and  were  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  first  few  trading  days  of 
1947,     Recent  price  advances  have  been  greatest  for  the  low  grades  with  discounts 
narrowing  considerably  since  October.    Major  factors  bolstering  prices  are:  the 
greatly  reduced  supplies  'Of  'free  cotton, .  and  the  'apparent  general  belief  among  the 
trade  that  the  'effective  demand  'will  continue  strong  through  the  remainder  of  1947, 

Exports  .during  'the  first  '5  months  of  1946-47  'totaled  1,6  'million  bales,  half  a 
million  up  from  last  season.    About  3  5  percent  of  this  total  were  exports  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan  from  CCC  stocks.    Shipments  under  these  arrangements  were  about  3/4 
filled  by  the  end  of  January,    The  trade  exported  about  a  million  bales  through 
December  and  by  the  end  of  January  had  registered,  for  export  vthis  year  an  additional 
1„ 2  million  bales.'   Leading  countries  in  export  registrations  through  January  ere: 
the  United  Kingdom,. '476,000  'bales:  'Italy,  341,000  'bales ;  China,  361,000  bales; 
Canada,   270,000  baler;  and  France,   257,000  bales.  , 

■   The  United  States  and  Brazil  are  the  only  countries  that  have  significant 
supplies  of  medium  staple  cotton  ova  liable  for  the  export  trade*     The  -spread  be- 
tween the  prices  in  each,  nation  has  narrowed  about  25  percent  since  the  first  2§- 
months  of  this  season.    The  recent  reduction  of  our  export  subsidy  to  2  cents  per 
pound  and  a  greater  rise~in  prices  in  this  country  in  the  past  month  has  made 
Brazilian  cotton  about  r6j-  cents  per  pound  less  at  por-1:. 

Because  of  increased  consumption  of  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  cotton  in  the  United 
States  and  the  filling  of  this  year's  import  quota,  the  cotton  trade  is  asking  that 
quotas  for  the  year  ending  September  19,  19-17  be  revised  upward.    The  Tariff  Com- 
mission held  a  public  hearing-  on  this  request  February  13.  and  the  decision,  will  be 
announced  later. 
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Rayon  production  may  increase  about  25  percent  over  19^6  "by  the  end  of  19*18 
if  the  riev  plants  now  "being  built  and  these  already  in  operation  are  run  at  full 
capacity,  according  to  the  Textile  Economic  Bureau  Incorporated.      Production  at 
capacity  would  equal  1,120  million  pounds  annually  or  the  equivalent  of  2.6 
million  bales  of  cotton  compared  with  about  89I  million  pounds  or  2.1  million 
bales  for  19^6. 

Fertilizer  tag  sales  in  eleven  of  the  Southern  states  between  last  July  1, 
and  January  31>  19^7  totaled  3-7  million  tons,  27  percent  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.    This  indicates  that  a  larger  amount  of  fertilizer  pro- 
bably will  be  used  on  the  19^7  cotton  crop  than  in  I9U6. 

In  December  the  British  Government  announced  a  program,  designed  to 
modernize  the  English  textile  industry  with  the  hope  of  eventually  regaining  its 
former  place  in  the  textile  export  market.    The  Government  agrees  to  reimburse 
mill  operators  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  and  to  provide  funds  at 
low  interest  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  modernizing  their  plants  pro- 
vided certain  requirements  are  carried  out.    Textiles  are  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  export  trade  which  it  is  hoped  may  he  expanded  75  percent  above  t,he 
prewar  level.     In  the  long  run  this  development  may  increase  British  imports  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 

Mill  Margins  at  le^ord  Level- - 
Consumption  Conti.nu.es  High 

The  present  price  ratio  of  raw  cotton  to  unfinished  cloth  is  the  most 
favorable  on  record.    Mill  margins  averaged  5I.6O  cents  per  pound  for  January, 
almost  double  the  August  margin  of  25.93  cents.    This  margin  is  almost  2-1/2 
times  the  average  for  the  19^5-46  season,  and  k  times  the  1935-39  average. 

Mill  margins  in  absolute  quantities  vary  as  a  rule  in  direct  relation 
with  the  general  price  level  and  are,  therefore,  expected  to  be  high  under  the 
present  situation.     However,  with  an  increasing  price  level,  mill  margins  usually 
increase  at  a  lesser  rate  than  do  cotton  prices  so  that  they  equal  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  total  when  both  cloth  and  cotton  prices  are  high.    For  example, 
during  the  21  seasona  (I925-U5)  for  which  mill  margins  have  been  computed  sotton 
prices  have  averaged  15  cents  or  higher  for  12  seasona  and  mill  margins  for  such 
years  averaged  kj  percent  of  total  cloth  prices  and  exceeded  50  percent  for  only 
3  of 'these  years.    During  the  9  years  when  cotton  prices  averaged  under  15  cents, 
mill  margins  averaged  55  percent  of  total  cloth  prices  and  fell  under  50  percent 
for  only  one  season.    At  present,  this  pattern  is  not  being  followed.  Despite 
the  present  high  level  of  cloth  and  cotton  prices  compared  with  the  19^5  season 
cr  earlier,  mill  margins  in  January  were  equal  to  63  percent  of  total  cloth  price.1;' 
This  compares  with  1 3  percent  for  August  and  the  1935-39  average  of  percent. 
The  rapid  advance  since  August  has  resulted  from  the  downward  adjustment  in 
cotton  prices  in  October  and  increases  in  cloth  prices  above  former  ceilings. 
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Although  current- margins  are  unusually  wide,  wage  rates  and  ether  costs 
have  advanced,  considerably  compared  with  a  year  or  more  ago.     It  is  not  known 
to  what  extent  the  influence  of  the  increases  in  mill  margins  c-  profits  have 
been  offset  by  changes  in  these  costs,  but  present  mill  margins  should  stimulate  | 
continued  mill  use  at  the  current  high  rate,     recognition  might  also  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  spot  cloth  prices  have  bean  exceptionally  erratic  since  the 
removal  of  price  controls. 

Domestic  mills  consumed  9^7/o6  bales  during  January.     This  is  the  highest 
total  consumption  for  that  month  since  1942  and  higher  than  any  other  month  in  the 
current  season.     Consumption  was  77^177  bales  in  December  and  811,21 8  bales  in  Jan 
uary  a  year  ago.     .The  daily  rate,  of  mill  consumption  per  working  day  averaged  42, 0$ 
bales  for  January  compared  with  36,866  bales  for  December  and  the  season  average 
prior  to  January  of  39>7-83  bales.     Consumption  through  January  of  the  current  sea-J 
son  totaled  5,203,863  bales  compared  with  4,405,030  bales  during  the  first  6  month 
cf  last  season..  This  is  the  highest  first-half  season  consumption  since  1942-43  ] 
when  total  consumption  for  .the  year  ran  at*  11.1  million  running  bales.     Should  miM 
use  average  as  high  during  the  last  .half  as  for  the  first  six  months  10. 3  milliom 
bales  would  be  used  this  year.     Consumption  could  decline  as  much  as  3  percent  infl 
the  last  half  and  total  10  million  bales  for  the  season.     Should  consumption  run  aB 
this  level,  assuming  exports  at  3  million  bales  and  imports  of  200,000,  the  carry« 
over  on  August  1,  1947  will  be  about  3  million  bales..     This  compared  with  a  carryS 
over  of  7.5  million  bales  last  August  1  and  would  be  the  lowest  since  1929. 

Prices  Eegain  Mid -January  Loss-  of  3  Cents 

Prices  of  Middling  15/16"  cotton  at  the  10  markets  averaged  slightly  Under  I 
33-5  cents  per  pound  in  mid-February,  approximately  the  same  as  in  earJy  January.! 
The  mid- January  loss  of  about  3  cents  per  pound  was  regained  as  a  result  of  steady 
advances  since  January  20.     Factors  contributing  to  the  advance  are  the  declining 
supplies  of  cotton  for  spot  trading  and  the  apparent  general  belief  in  the  trade 
that  the  effective  demand  during  the  remainder  of  1947  will  continue  strong.  Jan-" 
uary  sales  in  the  10  markets  averaged.  127,000  bales  per  week,  compared  with  162,^30 
bales  in  December,  and  a  weekly  average  for  January  1946  of  154,000  bales. 

Discounts  on  Low  Grades  Smaller 

■  -  jr. 

Prices  for  low- quality  "cotton  improved  significantly  in  relation  to  Middling 
15/16"  staple  during  December  and  January.    As  a  result,  the  abnormally  wide  discou- 
nts of  the  past  several  months  have  been  reduced  to  about  the  same  relationship  to 
the  base  prices  as  prevailed  during  the  war.     Discounts  for  lower  grades  began  wid- 
ening in  the  later  part  of  1945  along  with  increasing  cotton  prices.  • 
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1  They  became  unusually  wide  by  the  close  of  the  19^6  season  and  eonti™J  * 
averaged  312  pomos;  for  7/8-inch  Low  Middling,  721  Doints-  mri  fnr-  7/fl  •  u 
78? ^n?fa0rdlnarySlU'  P°intS-   ™S  c-P---2wi?h01L"countsf  f      2^  and 

5-  "dl  T%  diSC°UntS  toing  the  last  f-  -onthB  of  the 

40  season  end  the  early  part  of  tne  current  season,  stimulated  the  »<i»  nf 

d?Ic"o""se  'or  vV?  tt*V^*  "  eXP0rt  trade/  ^cf^ember  "?he 
discounts  i  r  7/8-inch  Strict.  Low  Middling  have  declined  rapidly      Thev  a«Mflrt 
261  points  for  January  and  on  February  15  were  onlv  2^  Jlri+a      a*f  averaSe<* 
discount  for  7/8-inch,  low  Middling  for  tL~p^ 

a~d177  andSCSoStS  f°l  ?/8;inCh  StrlCt  G°0d  °rdina^         the  same  periods 
averaged  o,,  and  829  points.    Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  base  price 

tltTlll  irVr*  8lt^7  Smaller  than  thGy  a?erased  ^  ^  three 
a??ribu4d  llnl'v  fie,recent  adjustment  in  prices  for  low-grade  cotton  may  be 
gttriWd  mainly  to  tne  increasing  scarcity  of  these  grades      In  addition  the 

™  "ndLa  fth^  W>         1946  Cr°P  -s  le"S  th-  usual  ^Se 

?    ?nlV  11  SUCn  Cotton  is  doming  increasingly  scarce  and  tlr-t  before 

the  19U7  crop  becomes  available  mills  will  probably  havf  to  ehi  more  s Indies 
to  che  better  grades  and  medium  staple  cotton.  ■  spinaj.es 

Futures  Markets  Discount  Deliveries 
■  ■■  r  19^7  Harvest  Begins 

vestin/of^h/^W68  mrjett'  dJacounts  for  contracts  for  delivery  after  har- 
vesting of  che  I9V7  crop  begins  nave  become  exceptionally  wide.     In  January 
the  average  price  of  October  futures  in  the  New  York  market  was  26.66  compared 
with  spot  prices  for  the  month  averaging  31.88  cents  at  the  10  markets  X 
greatest  spread  between  the  two  prices  since  192U.    Since  1900  futures  for 
lT\lTntl    711  aVeraSed  lover  than  spot  prices  at  the  10  markets  in  January 

InL  L  Ilia  kl  FT;    ?6  differe?C6S  h°™Ver>  haV£'  eXCeedGd  2-1/2  cents  7 

Sky  £  %Vl'\  CS^S  J  iD  1920  (1°-23  °ents)'  ln  ^2k  (5.56),  and  in 

±94(    5-22  cents).    The  discount  on  new  crop  futures  indicates  a  shortage  of 
immediate  supplies  in  relation  to  demand.  S 

Exports  for  First  Five  Months  of  '  ' 

Current  Season  Higher  than  i~igh^-kC 

InfH     E;iP°r-S  ^i*8         firSt  five  months  of  the  19^6-U7  season  totaled  1  6 
Ewod  l^lng  C°Tred  With  1'1  million  Mles  e™rted  during  the  same 

r^p^r^r^h/r^'0-  °f         BUreaU  °f  the  -  increase 

L^^f"!  t°-Kjht  faC;  that  ^P^nts  to  Germany  and  Japan  under  Government 
contract  arrangements  bolstered  exports  during  the  first  half  of  this  year 

t3rJ^Zi  fipmenJS  t'°  ^?an  dld  not  Start  until  APril  and  ^e  first  shipments 
to  Germany  were  made  m  July.    Shipments  to  these  countries  equaled  almost 

K  ^fj^^  117^07  Japan  b21,k39  hales)of  the  exports  during 

tne  first  five  months  of  this  season.     Other  countries  to  which  shipments  were 
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larger  this  year  include  Italy  with  228,212  bales  compared  with  106,301  hales  for 
the  like  period  last  year,  other  European  countries  with  319,l8l  "bales  compared 
with  206, 3lU  hales,  and  China  with  68,81+9  hales  compared  with  only  28,371  hales 
last  year.    Shipments  of  American  cotton  to  a  number  of  the  major  importing 
countries  were  reduced  significantly  during  the  first  part  of  I9I+6.     Only  113,979 
hales  were  shipped  to  France  during  the  first  5  months  of  this  yesr  compared  with 
39^.-609  hales  for  the  same  period  la.st  year.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
totaled  116,863  hales  compared  with  11+6,1+19  hales  last  year,  and  for  Canada  only 
126,757  hales  compared  with  166,505  hales.    Reduced  shipments  of  U.  S.  cotton  to 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  due  to  the  large  supply  of  cotton  on  hand 
in  each  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.   "Also,  the  higher  prices  for  U.  3. 
cotton  during  the  first  2-1/2  months  of  the  current  season  may  have  shifted 
interest  to  some  of  the  other  exporting  countries. 

Registered  sales  through  February  8  and  scheduled  for  shipment  this  season 
under  the  Cotton  S  les  for  Export  Program  totaled  2.2  million  bales.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  these  registrations  have  been  made  since  August  1,  19^-6.  The 
remainder  are  sales  that  were  registered  prior  to  August  1.  In  addition  to  the 
commercial  shipments  under  the  Cotton  Sales  for  Export  Program,  approximately 
90C,000  bales  will  be  shipped  to  various  countries  during  I9I+6-I+7  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.    About  57  percent  of  these  shipments  had  been  made  by  December 
31  and  another  l8$>  by  January  31. 

Registrations  for  shipment  between  August  1,  I9I+6  and  July  1,  19^-7  under 
the  Cotton  Sales  for  Export  Program  by  countries  to  which  shipments  are  to  be 
made  are  as  follows:    United  Kingdom  1+76,000  bales,  Italy  31+1.000,  China  361,000 
Canada  270,000 ,  .France  257,000,  Belgium  10 3, 000 ,  Czechoslovakia  86,000,  Switzer- 
land 87,000,  Holland  7l+,000,  and  other  countries  138,000  bales. 

Consumption  and  Exports  of  U.  S .  cotton  Up 
from  Last  Year;  End-January  Stocks  lowest 
in  Seventeen  Years 

Consumption  and  exports  of  all  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  the  current  season  (excluding  exports  in  January )were  6.8"  million  bales,  1. 
million  bales  higher  than  the  5-5  million  bales  used  and  exported  during  the 
same  period  last  year.    Domestic  mills  consumed  5-2  million  bales  through  January 
31  and  about  1.6  million  bales  were  exported  through  December  31-    Exports  for 
January  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures . 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  and  not  accounting  for  imnorts  in  January 
stocks  of  cotton  in  this  country  on  January  31  were  about  9-1  million  bales 
compared  with  about  11+.1+  million  bales  a  year  ago.    Ptocks  on  hand  January  31  as 
computed  above  were  at  the  lowest  level  on  that  date   in  seventeen  years .     Of  the 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  January  2, 259? 000  bales  were  in  mill  warehouses  and 
5  235,000  bales  were  in  public  storage  and  in  compresses. 

Imports  of  Long  Staple  Increase- - 
i.gher  Quotas  Considered 

Domestic  use  of  long  staple  foreign  cotton  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  months  and  the  import  quota  for  this  year  has  been  filled.  °uotas 
now  in  effect  permit  annual  imports  of  1+5,656,1+20  pounds  or  95,516  bales  (500 
pounds  gross  weight)  of  cotton  having  staple  length  of  1-1/8"  to  I-II/16" .  The 
quota  year  began  September  20  and  by  November  28  the  full  quota  for  this  year 
Viad  been  filled.    For  the  five  months,    August  through  December,  imports  from 
Egypt-,  and  Peru    the  chief  sources  of  f oreign-groxm  long  staple  cotton,  totaled 
111,533  bales. 
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production  of  about  2U00  of  <imericanrEgyptian  tales.  '  domestic 

Owing  to  -he  filling  of  the  import  quota,  the  trade  reouested  the  T^iff 
C—xon  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  an  increase  in  the  quota  for Ihis  sefL 

To  ton  S-„Tl1«»^  l3/3nd  thS  trade  °™^that  the  supply T 

,  co.ton  o.apl.ng  1-1/8  and  longer  and  having  the  qualities  desired  bv  mills  1, 
not  adequate  to  meet  requirements  for  such  cotton?    The  recent  increase  it  til 

'  such°,  tP'PUan  Snd/OTU-'lan  «>«<»  i-  due  largely  to  the  S"orabS "rices  ft 
such  cotton  compared  with  the  domestic  prices  of  American  -  Egyptian  (S?P)  and 
Upland  long  staple  cotton  and  to  the  reduced  supplies  of  Amerfcan-EgynuVan  cotton 

amuellv      q  Production  during  I935-39  ranging  from  18,000  to  28,000  bales 

°Z    n      .Slncsi,the  end  of  the  ™-  prices  of  Upland  cotton  have  advanced  in  rela- 

^eland  ^fne"e?,0LrrlCan"EgyPtlan  TOtton  *°  the  extent  *l  production  of  the 
Upland  „ypes  is  definitely  more  profitable  ho  fanners.    American-Egyptian  yi=ids 

[to  har -  than  UPl8nd  COtt0n  2r°™  ln  the  —  arid  is  more'e.pens  ve 

;  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  adequate  supply  of  American  Upland 

|ottonvith  a  staple  of  1-1/8"  and  longer.  The  August  1  carry-over  of  such  cotton 
plus  ginnmgs  through  December  12  totaled  795,000  bales  compared,  with  771  000 

and  ginninss  for  the  same  period  last  year.    Disappearance  of 
Upland  co.ton  of  1-1/8    and  longer  to  domestic  mills  and  export  trade  last  vea- 
was  only  228,000  bales  and  380,000  bales  in  l944-45      The  Wt   1  carrv  ovi 
ginnings  through  December  12  is  equal  to  slightly  more  than^l/2  yearTr^irt 
bents  based  on  tne  average  rate  of  disappearance  for  the  past  two  ' 


a  sons 


Recent  Announcements  Relating  to  Cotton 


Tne  President  officially  proclaimed  the  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War 
fl  for^l2  o'clock  noon  December  31,  1^6.    This  limited  present  legislative  commit- 
ments to  support  the  price  of  cotton  at  92-1/2  percent  of  parity  to  the  lQkl 
and  194d  crop  seasons.  .  . 

['  Early  in  January  Secretary  Anderson  announced,  a  final  igk-J  „oal  for 

23.1  million  acres.  This  is  slightly  above  the  23  million  acres  re- 
commended t.o  State  Agricultural  Councils  las':  November.  If  yields  average  263 
iounds  per  acre  as  estimated,  the  goal  acreage  would  produced . 6  mtulon  baSs 

I'^rel  Z  loK°?S;     ThlS  W°Uld^e  substantially  above  the  8.5  million  bales 
P- educed  m  1946  and  approximately  equal  to  the  1935-44  average  production. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  February  13  that  "effective  at 
6:00  P.M.    E.S.T.  and  until  further  notice,  the  export  differential  applicable 
under  thc:  terms  and  conditions  of  the  cotton  sales  for  export  program,  dated 
April  22.  1946,  shall  "be  two  cents  per  pound  of  cotton,  gross  unpatched  weight." 

The  co-ton  export  subsidy  formerly  was  4  cents  per  pound  and  was  first 
initiated  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  and  becoae  effective  on  November  15, 
l941i-.    In  the  beginning  the  cotton  for  export  under  this ^ program  came  from 
C.C.C.  stocks,  which  could  be  purchased  for  export  at  4  cents  below  the  domestic 
price.    Since  early  :!n  1946  when  C.C.C.  stocks  became  inadequate  to  continue  such 
program,  the  cotton  export  subsidy  program  has  been  financed  by  funds  available 
under  Section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress.    According  to-  the  Announcement 
the  demands  on  these  funds  for  other  crops  as  well  as  cotton  make  it  necessary 
that  the  export  subsidy  rate  he  reduced. 

?■      '  1: Tag  Sales  Up  in  Cot -on  States 

Fertilizer  tag  sales  in  eleven  Southern  states  between  July  1,  lr46  and 
January  31.  19V?  totaled  3.7  million  tons  27  percent  more  than  the  2.9  million 
for  the  same  period  in  194? ,  according  to  the  National  Fertilizer  Association. 

The  use       fertilizer  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  as  indicated  by  bag  sales,  has 
increased  each  year  since  I938  with  the  exception  of  1944.     In  1946  tag  sales 
were  about  75  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.    The  increase  for  the  last  half 
of  1946  indicates  that  the  total  fertilizer  used  this  year  will  he  somewhat 
higher  than  the  total  used  last  year . 

ayo:  1  Plant  Capacity  To  Ex-en r.d 
25~Percent  By  End  of  l"i*-'6 

By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  (calendar  year)  plant  capacity  of  the 
American  rayon  industry  is  expected  bo  expand  approximately  2^  percent  above 
total  plant  capacity  as  of  November  1946  according  to  a  recent  survey  hy the  Text i 
Economics  Bureau,  Inc.  \l  According  to  this  survey  the  industry's  plan-  capacity 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  1,120,000.000  pounds  annually  by  the  end  of  1943 
compared  with  annual  capacity  last  November  of  391,000,000  rounds.     If  plants 
should  operate  at  capacity,  production  would  equal  about  2  .0  million  bales  of 
spinable  cotton  fiber,  0.5  million  bales  more  than  the  November  1946  capacity. 

Whether  or  not  dais  industry  will  operate  at  capacity  depends  largely 
upon  the  availability  of  labor  and  raw  materials .    Shortages  of  caustic  soda, 
coal  and  other  materials  and  labor  difficulties  limited  production  in  19-6. 
Despite  these  factors,  1945  production  is  ,estima-ed  at  8s4  million  pounds ,  the 
largest  in  history.    Production  for  I945  totaled  792,000,000  pounds.  This 
compares  with  an  annual  average  of  312.000,000  pounds  in  1935-39-- 

1/  From  January  issue  of  the  Rayon  Qrganon,  a  publication  of  the  Textile  Economic 
Bureau,  Inc . 
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Spread  Pctwecn  Foreign  crA  American 
Cotton  Friccs  Generally  Narrower 
Than  Early  in  Season 


The  spread  between  the  price  of  American  and  "foreign  cotton  v;as-  reduced 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1946,  mainly  because  of  the  downward  adjustment 
of  prices  in  the  domestic  markets.     The  price  of  Middling  15/l6-inch  cotton  at 
Sew  Orleans  and  of  Sao  Paulo  Type  5  was  about  3-jV  cents  per  pound  closer  together 
in  January  compared  with  the  first  2%  months'  of  the  current  season  and  was  about 
the  same  as  during  July  of  last  year.    Brazilian  prices  are  for  Sao  Paulo,  an 
interior  market.    Adjusting  for  transportation  to  port  and  for  the  export  tax 
and  other  expenses,  which'  together  amount  to  about  2,65  cents  per  pound,  an;]  for 
the  export  subsidy  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  American  cotton,  the  export  prices  of 
American  and  Brazilian  cottons  were  about  equal  in  January.    However,  the  February 
advance  in  domestic  price's  together  with  the  reduction  of  the  export  subsidy  to 
2  cents  per  pound  has  made  Brazilian  cotton  about  3iy  cents  per  pound  less  at  port. 

The  spread  between  prices  of  15/l6-inch  Middling  in  Torreon,  Mexico,  and  in 
New  Orleans  was  smaller  by  about  8  cents,  in  January,  or  75  percent  less  than  the 
average  for  August,    The  advance  in  domestic  prices  during  the  last  thr<ie  veeks 
has  increased  the  spread  to    loss     than      half  of  the  difference  last  August, 
Cotton  prices  in  Mexico  increased  less  rapidly  -hhan  domestic  prices  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  never  were  much  above  30  cents.     Since  early 
November,  however,  Mexican  prices  have  declined  only  about  l-l/2  cents  despite  the 
unusual  drop  in  domestic  prices  that  occurred  during  late  October  and  .in  November, 

Cotton  prices  in  India  have  increased  slightly  since  last  October  but,  due 
to  Government  controls,  the  change  for  most  types  has'  been  less  than  one  cent 
per  pound.     Prices  of  Egyptian  cotton  also  have  not  changed  much,  although  the 
extent  of  change  as  well  as  the  direction  has  varied  for  different  types.  Prices 
for  Karnak  (Good)  have  declined  from  slightly  under  ?8  cents  early  in  November 
to  about  34  cents  early  in  February,  but  most  other  types  have  maintained  their 
ilovember  levels*    Thus  the  change  in  spreads  between  the  price  of  American 
cotton  and  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  since  the  .early  part  of  the  season  has 
resulted  mainly  from  fluctuation  in  domestic  prices. 

At  present,  the  only  countries  other  than  the  United  States  that  have  a 
sizeable  amount  of  stocks  to  enter  export  markets  are  Brazil,  Egypt  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  India,     Because  of  domestic  needs,  India  restricted  exports  begin- 
ning in  May  1946  for  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  ll/l6»"  or  longer  which 
last  year  made  up  only  14  percent  of  production.    Exports,  most  of  vhich  are  of 
the  shorter  staples,  totaled  205,000  bales  through  December  of  this  year  compared 
with  700,000  for  the  same  period  for  1939,    Since  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  long 
staple  and  does  not  enter  into  the  same  uses  as  do  the  medium  staples,  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  are  at  the  present  time  the  principal  competitors  in  supply- 
ing wor Id  markets '  with  the  medium  staples.    Argentina  normally  exports  upward  of 
100,000  bales  but,  because  of  short  crops  during  the  past  throe  seasons,  sales 
for  export  have  been  prohibited  since  last  July.     In  addition  there  are  some 
thirty  or  more  minor  cotton  producing  countries  vhich  in  the  aggregate  normally 
export  a  sizeable  volume  of  cotton. 
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Br i t i sh  to  Modernize  Co tton 
Textilo  Industry 

The  British  Government1  s  first  program  to  modernize  the  cotton  textile 
industry  was  announced  early  in  December  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.    The  plan  was  developed  largely  from  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Trade's  "working  party"  after  an  extended  study  of 
conditions  in  the  industry,  .        •  „ 

The  Government  proposes  to  reimburse  cotton  spinners  under  certain  con- 
dition:: to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  replacing  obsolete  spinning 
machinery  with  modern  equipment.    The  plan  is  entirely  optional  t.o  industry, 
and  spinners  will  be  allowed  to  work  out  modernisation  plans  in  their  own  ray. 
An  attempt,  however,  will  be  made  to  encourage  small  units  to  consolidate  into 
larger  enterprises,  with  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  spindles. 
Orders  for  new  machinery  must  be  placed  within  two  years  and  installation  com- 
pleted within  the  next  5  years. 

The  Government's  program  aims  to  bring  the  industry  to  a  level  of  effi- 
ciency at  which  it  can  again  compete  successfully  in  the  world's  textile  export 
market.     It  considers  it  essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  rnation  Baal; 
postwar  export  trade  be  expanded  to  75  percent  above  that  of  the  late  prewar  _ 
years,  and"  the  textile  industry  is  expected,  to  contribute  substantially  ,o  tnis 
improvement.     Prior  to  World  War  I,  cotton  textiles  were,  by  a  wide  margin  xae 
leading  item  in  Britain's  flourishing  export  trade.    Since  that  time  exports  have 
gradually  declined.    After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939,  nearly  hall  tne  mil.s 
were  closed  and  workers  were  transferred  to  more  essential  war  activities. 

Although  recovery  of  production  since  the  war  has  not  been  very  great, 
the  easing  of  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  and  continued  strict  rationing 
to  civilian  consumers  have  made  possible  some  revival  of  textile  exports <.  ,he 
inability  o^  mill  operators  to  recruit  labor  has  prevented  more  rapid  expansion 
in  production  and  exports.     Only  275,000  workers  are  employed  in  spinning,  _ 
doubling,  and  weaving  of  cotton  textiles  compared  with  370,000  m,193f.  This 
represents  a  net  gain  of  only  about  20,000  workers  since  January  of  1946,  Tne 
recruitment  of  prewar  numbers  is  not  considered  possible,  and  the  revival  of  .he  ^ 
indust-y  must  depend  upon  a  much  larger  output  per  person,    This  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  installation  of  more  automatic  machinery  and  the  improvement  of  plant 
organization.     If  this  project  is  successful  in  the  long  run  it  may  result  in  the 
importation  of  more  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  other  pountries. 

Mexico's  1946  Textile  Output 
Equals  1945  Level »  Income  from 
RaiesUp  Sharply 

The  volume  of  production  of  textiles  in  Mexico  ran  at  near  capacity  level 
during  1946  with  the  exception  of  slight  let-down  during  the  last  two  men Ji.s 
of  the  year,     according  to  reports  received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    With  approximately  the  same  output  as  in  1945  and  with  prices  ^or 
the  year  averaging  "some  30  percent  above  the  level  at  the  beginning  0*_f  ±b' 
the  returns  to  textile  mill  operators  were  considerably  larger  during  1S46  than 
in  1945. 
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du  trTv.i«°^in  -C^uVrtetlyv  4WBSti,,.to;nds  incr  !  ed  Ld  ?h  'in- 

dustry wit!!  its  antiquated  machinery  and  ro-strictlv.-.  lnWi,,. 

.nearly  70  refcent  fmr,  t„  •,       ,  5  •v;^er  i^4b'  shipments -haa  declined 

mistic  "about  retaining  a  part  'of.  the  export  markeHn  °he  ^Hh^f 
textile  producing  countries  regain  their  .pre.ar  production  Lvels 

The  chief  problems  feeing  the  industry  in  the  future  are  the  modernization 

LScV^iS"erfqUiPmef,and  th°  "Ration  of.  restrictive 
contract,  v.ith  workers.    Modernization  of  textile  mills  depends  on  the  no-s ibi  1  i +v 
of  obtaining. tarn  machinery  from  other  countries,  mainly  the  United  &UlJ  I   5  Y 
possibly  from- one  or  two  European  countries,  ^  S  atCS'  and 

Indian  Mill  Consianption  Reduced         .•<  v 
Sharply  Comparecf  v;ith~ Year  Arn 

compared^STvear  f  ^  P*"  -nsideWbly  during  the  current  season 

o      w  i^o    SdLnS,'t+      DC°Cmb^  minS  UStd  *0nly  Z?A>°V°  of  500  pounds 

ross^eight  of  Indian  cotton  compared;  with  21 5; 000  in  November  and  304  000  in 
December  of  last  year.     For.  the  fir-t  fU-r  n*  ,u       >    •      *         .  '    ■  in 

•  n  ,  U1(-  1  ir£ :X  live  months  oi  the  current  seasori  Ttirtian 

misused  about  1,110,000  bales  compared  with  1, 497,000  bales  for  tl|  same  period 

sta^^lf^  COntri^?inS  t0'the  decline. in  production  was  the  increase  in 
^  r'   ob        Of  ^  th^-the  USUal  am°imt  °f  -absence  of  workers  from 

'fircJ  ^  t0°'   "  thC  rcP°rtcd  tendency  of  mills,  to  shift  to 

finer  spinning  due  to  price  ceilings, being  more  favorable  for  this  type  of  pro- 

,  rZ    ^'  u      °  m       operations  continue  to  be  Interrupted' by  breakdowns  resulting 
from  £he  heavy  use  of  machinery  during  .the  war  with  the  minimum  of  repair. 

Brazilian  Cotton  Production  Up  from  1945 
with  Exports-  at  Record  Level  i  . 

Tith  rainfall  and  weather  conditions  generally  favorable  for"  planting:  in  ' 
southern  Brazil,  the  1946  total  Brazilian  crop  is  estimated  at  1,850  000  -bales  i' 
compared  with-  1, 425,000  -in.  1945.     Planting  continued  in  southern  Brazil  throuA 
liovember,  although  most  of  the  crop- -was  planted;  in  October.     Seed  distribution 
is  reported  some  13  percent  larger  than  in  1945.    However,  the  acreage  is  not 
expected  to  increase  to.  this  extent  'due  to  heavier  seeding  per  acre."'  Estimated 
production  from  southern /Braz il,  v.her  r  planting"  has' 'just  been  completed,   is  now 
.forecast  at  1,400,000  bales.     In  northeastern  Brazil  harvesting  is  about  icom- 
plQ-tcdr  ahdr-thc  -cr-op^-icst-imated  •at-46O,-O0O-b'alfes^.  -■  •  -  — 


record . 


Extimated  exports  during  1946  calendar  year- Wed  1.7  million  bales,  a  new 
d.    This  is  13  percent  above  the  previous  peak  reached  in  1939. 
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Table  1.-  Cotton  prices:     Comparison  between  American  and  foreign  growths  for 

specified  dates,   1944  and  1946-47  

I.u  T5/W1  :  Jar  ilia  ~ 


M« 


Type  5  at 
Sao  Paulo: 


at  Torrcon,  l-exic o 


Date 

:  at  New 

Amt.  below 

Amt.  below  : 

A  rri  4-         Vvp  "1  /"\T 
JiliLU#  UL>XVJ^ 

:  Or  1 cans 

:  Actual  : 

M.15/l6"at 

:  Actual  : 

M.  15/1 6" at  : 

Ac.tual  : 

LI.  15/1 6  "at 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans  : 

New  Or  lean 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1944  : 

Av.  1/  : 

on  *?r\ 
cl  »  00 

14.69 

6.61 

18.22 

3.08 

lo.  lo 

n:    c  7 
O,  D  f 

Nov.,  lo  : 

Date  on 

which  Export  payment  program  became  effective 

• 

1946-47  Z/: 

A  ,  ,  _  O 

Aug*   c  : 

co .  yo 

25.90 

8.05 

24.62 

9 

v/  ,  o  o 

1  7  7Q 

1  1  .  r  y 

10.  ID 

ob.UD 

27.51 

8  .54 

24.62 

11.43 

1  7  71 
.   1  1  .  /  1 

i  a. '  ia 
lo,o4 

Id  : 

CD  ,c(J 

26.87 

8.93 

25.64 

10.16 

1  Q  Oft 

lo  »o  o 

23  : 

35.90 

25.74 

10.16 

25.64 

10.26 

15.98 

19.92 

30  : 

•  36.30 

25.91 

10.39 

25.64 

■  10.66 

15.75 

20.55 

Sept.b  ■ 

ob.40 

26.48 

9.92 

27.65 

8.75 

lb,  lo 

20.  c 2 

lo  : 

oo,  oU 

26,23 

10.37 

27.65 

8;95 

lo.  3  2 

0/"\  OQ 

20  .  2o 

20  t 

37.10 

OC  O-Z 
CO,  CO 

If,  07 
1U  .Of 

07  P.A 

Q    A  P. 

y » ^  o 

16.27 

20.83 

27  : 

37.80 

o  o  it 
CP.  Co 

11.  24 

oo    o  r~ 

28  .  2o 

O    R  R 
^  .  O  O 

16.16 

21.64 

Oct.  4  • 

38.55 

07  rzQ 
^  1  ,  OO 

11.1/ 

OQ   'O  ^ 
CO  .  CO 

1U  •  oU 

16,31 

22.24 

11  : 

38.55 

27.87 

10.68 

29.67 

8.88 

.  .16.23 

22.32 

18  : 

33,30 

C  O  ,  CO 

7  n7 

CXJ  .  o  t 

o  .  oo 

.  16.77 

16.53 

25  : 

33.10 

26,72 

6.38 

30  ,18 

2.92 

16, 77 

lo.  0.0 

r\  \J  v  e     J-  i 

32.05 

2^  *  76 

7  29 

30  . 18 

1.87 

17.31 

14.7^- 

ft 

C V  .  o  u 

23.29 

6.51 

30.20 

-  .40 

1      »  -  J 

15 

31.05 

25.78 

7.27 

29.68 

1.37 

17.31 

13.74 

22  j 

30.35 

24.11 

6.24 

29.69 

■  '  .  .66 

17.38 

'12.97 

29: 

!     30 . 90 

24.44 

6.46 

29,68 

1.22 

17     /l  £ 

1  /  .46 

Dec .  6 

:  30*90 

?a  fin 

fi  ^n 

O  .  OU 

c  c* .  uu 

1.22 

17.54 

15.36 

13 

:  '32.05 

24.60 

7.45 

29..  68 

2.37 

17.61 

14.44 

20 

:  32.85 

25.25 

7.60 

29.69 

5.16 

17.38 

15.47 

27 

:  33.05 

25,42 

7.63 

29.69 

3.36 

17.23 

15.82  . 

Jan.  3 

St  *  O'C 

25.48 

7.77 

29.69 

3.56 

17  'Z.l 

1  f.  .  ol 

io,  y  _ 

10 

:  32.15 

25.58 

6.57 

29.68 

2.47 

17.39 

14.76 

17 

:  31.00 

,  24.43 

6.57 

28.8  2 

2.18. 

17.08 

•  13,92 

24 

I  30,70 

24.10 

6.60 

28.82 

1.88 

17.08 

15.62 

31 

:  31.70 

24.10 

7.60 

28..  81 

2.89 

16.84 

14,86 

Feb.  7 

i  32.75 

24.43 

8.32  . 

28.81 

:  3.94 

16.92 

15,83 

14 

:  32.95 

25.42 

7.53 

28.81 

4.14 

16.75 

16.20 

21 

:  33.55 

26.40 

7.15 

■28.81 

4'a  74 

16.69 

16.86 

1/  Average 

of  Oct,  2 

0,   27,  Nov 

,  3  and  10", 

1944  -'the 

4  weeks  preceding  the 

announce- 

ment  of  the  4.00  cents  export  payment  for  American  cotton. 
2/  The  April  1945,  Dec.  1945,- January  1946  and. September  1946  issues  of  The  Cotton 
Situation  give  comparable  data  prior  to  this  date. 

Prices  at  New  Orleans  are  from  reports  of  the  Cotton  Branch,  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration.     Foreign  prices  are  from  Cables  received  in  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  and  converted  to  cents  per  pound  at  current  rates  of  exchange 


2.-  Cotcon  and  Rayon:  Production  in  World  and  United  States;  Exports,  Im- 
 ports  and  Consumption  in  United  States  and  comparisons,  1940  to  1946, 


PRODUCTION 


EXPORTS  FROM 


Year  \J 

WORLD 

FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

UNITED 

o  1 A  i  ho 

:  UNITED 

STATES 

Cotton  : 

Rayon 

:  Cotton 

:     Rayon  : 

Cotton 

:  Rayon 

:   Cotton  : 

Rr.y6n  2/ 
—  ii  <  

Mil.  Its. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs.: 

Fil;  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  Its, 

1940 

.  13,841 

2,  .475  ' 

7,816 

2,004 

6,0  25 

471 

1,925 

4 

j.941 

12,  562 

2,835 

7,406 

2,262 

5,156 

573 

602 

7 

i942  : 

12,856 

2,680 

6,680 

2,048 

6,156 

632 

533 

7 

1943 

11,915 

2,573 

6,427 

1,910 

5,488 

663 

813 

13 

i944 

11,357 

2,032 

5,484 

1,358 

5,873 

724 

498 

20 

1945 

9,893 

1,530 

5,566 

738 

4,327 

792 

1,  264 

27 

194  6  4/ 

,  10,356 

1,800 

6,28  6 

946 

4,070 

8  54 

1,871 

19 

Year 

'  1/ 


IFlFORTS  INTO 
UNITED  STATES 


CONSUMPTION 


UNITED  STATES 


TOTAL 


PER  CAPITA 


CONSUMPTION  OF  RAYON 
PER  1,000  BALES  OF 
COTTON  CONSUMED 


World:  Foreign  :  United 


Cotton 

:  Rayon 

Cotton  : 

Rayon  : 

Cotton 

:  Rayon 

:  5/ 

: Countries 

:  States 

Mil. lbs. 

: Mil. lbs . 

:  Mil. lbs.: 

Mil. lbs: 

Pounds 

: Pounds 

:  Bales 

:  Bales  6/ 

: Bales  6/ 

1940 

79 

18 

3,959 

48  2 

29.8 

3.63 

219 

280 

114 

1941 

:  157 

12 

5,191 

592 

33.7 

4.41 

266 

383 

121 

1942 

:  109 

5,633 

621 

41.6 

4.58 

260 

365 

134 

1943 

:  70 

W 

5,  271 

656 

38.4 

4.78 

268 

356 

157 

1944 

:  56 

¥ 

4,790 

705 

34.5 

5.07 

221 

254 

178 

1945 

:  122 

4,515 

770 

32.2 

5.46 

153 

121 

204 

1946  4/ 

:  180 

33 

4,819' 

875 

34.6 

6.16 

Data  for  Rayon  from  Rayon  Organon,   includes  ii lament  and  staple  except  exports 

.tvhich  include  waste. 

Estimates  of  cotton  production  (net)   lbs.  from  Crop  Reporting  Board;  production 
in  foreign  countries  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service.  World 
production  is  summation  of  these  data.    Exports  and  Imports  from  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  and  Consumption  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
l/  Calendar  year  for  all  rayon  data;  cotton  exports,   imports  and  consumption.  Cot- 
Ton  production  for  year  beginning  August.     2_/  Includes  waste.     3/  Less  than  half  a 
million  pounds.     4/  Preliminary.     b/  It  is  assumed  that  outside  of  the  United  States 
rayon  consumption  is  identical  with  production.     &/  Rayon  consumption  reduced  to 
bales  by  dividing  by  425. 
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